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38 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

South and of to-day. The workers have been loyal to their locality, 
and have made the happiest use of such forms of decoration as the 
cotton plant, the sugar-cane, and the distinctive floral forms of 
Louisiana. For the most part underglazed decoration, either in slip 
upon wet clay, or upon the biscuit, is used. The students, however, 
frequently rely solely upon form for the beauty of their product, the 
color being supplied in the glaze, which is varied and blended in the 
firing into many charming effects. 

The statement will probably not be challenged that Newcomb pot- 
tery is the most strictly indigenous product of the fictile art in America. 
Other wares have their individuality and their special beauties, but 
very many of them are in a sense a reflex of the art of the Orient or 
of the Old World. About Newcomb pottery there is scarcely a sug- 
gestion or hint of older and better known wares, and while one may 
safely predict for it wide popularity, and hence a successful future, one 
may also accord to it the honor of being one of the most notable 
contributions of the South to the art of America. 

Walter Ellsworth Gray. 

A NEW AMERICAN GIRL IN ART 

The winsome quality of female faces. has been fully appreciated . 
by art dealers and art editors, and has given direction to the efforts 
of a legion of clever draftsmen. We have the Gibson girl, the Christie 
girl, the Wenzel girl, the Peirce girl, and many another so-called 
American girl, whose chic prettiness has invaded magazines and port- 
folios. One of the latest claimants of popular favor in this line of 
work is Otto J. Schneider, whose etchings were made the subject of 
an article in Brush and Pencil a number of months ago. Mr. 
Schneider has of late devoted himself largely to crayon drawings in 
red and black, following the lead of Helleu. In saying this, one is 
not to infer that Schneider's work is the product of imitation. The 
Schneider girl is strictly individual, so far as the artist is concerned, 
and is as varied as the models who pose for the pictures. A better 
draftsman than Helleu, and at the same time a man of refined sense 
and a close student of woman's idiosyncrasies, Schneider, in his 
black-and-red crayon drawings, offers more finished and "taking" 
pictures than does the French artist who served as his inspiration. A 
specimen of this class of work is furnished in the frontispiece of this 
issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL. These Schneider girls are not por- 
traits, much less are they studies. They are simply types of female 
grace and beauty, posed for the purpose of picture-making and modi- 
fied and idealized to suit the whim of the artist. The work is novel 
as an American product. Being screened by his methods from the 
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pitfalls of repetition 
that have beset so 
many makers of 
American girls, one 
may reasonably ex- 
pect much from 
Mr. Schneider's 
venture. 

Those familiar 
with the etchings of 
this artist will easily 
recognize in these 
crayon drawings the 
ear-marks of his 
earlier efforts. His 
first and latest work 
with the needle has 
been in the depic- 
tion of female types. 
Many of his etch- 
ings and dry-points 
have unusual merit, 
and, what is more to 
the point, have been 
so recognized by 
the public. In his 
crayon drawings he 
has but adopted a 
new medium, at the 
same time varying 
his types and poses 
so as to suit the 
coarser means of 
expression. * This 
crayon work has in 
generous measure 
what for lack of a 
better word we call 

style, and one may see in it large possibilities in the line of legitimate 
portraiture, since it has all the elements that enter into an accurate 
likeness, and has the added charm of novelty. 

Henry Dunbar. 




IL PENSEROSO 

From an Etching by Otto J. Schneider 



